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THOUGHTS 


ON 


NON RESIDENCE, 
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TIE beſt things are generally liable to | 
the greateſt abuſe. The Law, framed for 
the protection of property, and the ſupport 
of civil ſociety, is often made ſubſervient 
to the worſt purpoſes, becomes the peſt of 
ſocial confidence, and the worſt engine of 
oppreſſion. So fares it with Religion too; 
which, with the cleareſt and beſt intereſts— 
of this world, involves alſo thoſe of the 
next: it ſtrengthens and adorns the various 
relations of life ; and in a degree celeſtia- 
Iizes the human mind. Look, on the other 
hand, to the ravages and devaſtation, to 
the cruelties, maſſacres, and murders it 
has occaſioned ; to the numerous bad pur- 
_ Poſes, to which it has been abuſed; and 
Ge 
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you ſee its angel form blurred and blotted 
with various foul humours, and diſtorted 


with deformity. 


The neceſſity of a religious eſtabliſhment 
hath been generally ſuppoſed. America 
hath diſputed it; and made an experiment, 
whether religion may not ſubſiſt without 
it. It 1s too early yet, from the ſucceſs of 
the attempt in that country, to form a 
determination on the queſtion. Religion 
I have ever conſidered as a cement of 
civil government: but without an eſtabliſh- 
ment, that quality 1s loſt. Religious opi- 
nions claſhing with each other, each ſup- 
ported by zeal and intereſt againſt the other, 
appear to me more calculated to divide a 
people, than cement them. Nor is the pu- 
rity of the religion itſelf ſo likely to be pre- 
ſerved, when frittered into different modes 
of worſhip, each alike unprotected, as 
when countenanced by the favour of civil 
authority; each mutually ſupporting, as 
ſupported by, the other. 


But, however prepoſſeſſed myſelf in favour 
of a religious eſtabliſhment, I am not ſo 


partial an obſerver, as not to ſee many 
ſubjects of complaint in the conduct and 
management of thoſe, that have been 
eſteemed the pureſt and the beſt. To an 
abſolute equality, in the dignity and value 
of preferments, there are many juſt objec- 
tions: to a too great diſparity in them 
perhaps ſtill more numeyous and greater. 
When the dignities and emoluments of the 
Church become proſtituted, which, when 
they are very great, they always will be, 
in being conferred on ignorant, illiterate, 
and worthleſs individuals, while learning 
and merit are ſuffered to be their own re- 
ward ; ſuch a diſtribution of preferments 
reflects a ſhade on the Eſtabliſhment, which 
affects even Religion itſelf. But let thoſe 
who may abuſe the patronage, the Conſti- 
tution ſhall have veſted in them, to the 
baſe proſtitution of great preferments to 
fawning ſycophants, or to the infamous 
purpoſes of barter, look to the future hour 
of retribution, and patient merit to that 
of reward; my preſent ſubject is with nei- 
ther of them. 
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There is among the Eſtabliſhed Clergy 
of this country a very large deſcription 
of men, who have it in their power to be 
the very beſt members of ſociety, or the 
worlt ; the beſt, by a proper diſcharge of 
their duty; the worſt, by a negle& of it. 
The characters to whom I allude, are the 
large body of parith prieſts; the rectors, 
and vicars. I enter not into the account of 
their abilities, or their want of them ; into 
their learning, or their illiterature. They 
muſt be very deficient indeed in either of 
thoſe points, to be incapable of diſcharging 
the duties of a pariſh prieſt: as a very 
moderate ſhare of each will place the cler- 
gyman above the farmer or mechanic, ena- 
ble him to appear to them in a ſuperior 
light, and qualified to afford them inſtruc- 
tion. If he be not equal to ſuch a charge : 
But I retract the ſuppoſition ; I can con- 
ceive no man capable of obtaining orders, 
who is not in learning and abilities qua- 


lified for the duties of a parochial prieſt. 


All I require, in my preſent conſider a- 
tion of the clerical character. is, a little learn- 
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ing, common abilities, and a decent cha- 
racter. I require not à ſaint, and I do not 
ſuppoſe a notorious ſinner; and furely l 
am not faſtidious in my requiſitions: -'Yet, 
poſſeſſed of theſe moderate qualifications, I 
know not. ſo reſpectable a character as 
that of a reſident pariſh prieſt; nor ſo uſeful 
an one. His pariſhioners are his children, 
his neighbours are his friends, the poor 
look up to him, the rich reſpe& him, 
he is with his five talents the faithful ſer- 
vant of his God; and the ſtate at large 
profits by his labours. I will venture to 
ſay, the community is ſo advantaged by 
it, that, if a general reſidence of the paro- 
chial clergy could be effected, the conſe- 
quences would ſoon become viſible in an 
amelioration of manners throughout the 
country; we ſhould ſee more of order 
every where prevail; we ſhould ſee ſome- 
thing of the ſpirit of religion, where we 
now ſcarcely ſee the form of it. 


And here a wide field offers to me, to 
expatiate on the many ſatisfactions that 
attend the life of a good pariſh prieſt: in 
the courſe of which, his gratifications are 
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heightened by the pleaſing reflection, that 
he has in future nothing to fear, and every 
thing to hope. But it is not the deſign 
of theſe pages to reconcile the life of a 
country clergyman to himſelf; ſo much 
as to evince the utility of it to the public. 
It advantages every individual: and what 
advantages every individual, in the aggre- 
gate advantages the whole. In wants, the 
poor pariſhioner flies to his rector for ſuch 
aſſiſtance as his ſituation enables him to 
give: under afflictions, he flies to him for 
comfort: in difficulties and embarraſſinents, 
he hath in him a faithful counſellor; in 
doubts, he finds in him a guide and di- 
rector; on every occaſion, he has the ſatis- 


faction of knowing he has a friend at 
hand. 


In a pariſh ſo guarded, Tom Pain and 
all his ſuperficialities will find no entrance : 
or if, by dint of aſſiduity in the champions 
of infidelity, he ſhould find his way there; 
it is a comfortable reflection, that he will 
do no more harm than an old almanack. 
The perſonal attention of a clergyman, of 
ſuch deſcription as J have ſuppoſed, to his 
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flock, attaches them to him; the ſanctity 
of his character to ſuch attachment gives 
additional weight; and his advice, his 
caution, his opinion, ſo ſupported, acquire 
the force of conviction. Here is no com- 
plaints of the diſturbance of methodiſts 
and ſchiſmatics. The people know but one 
road to heaven; which is that, their good 
rector points out to them every Sunday; 
and preaches to them all the reſt of the 
week by that moſt forceful of ſermons, a 
good example. He feels a property in them, 
in their beſt part, their ſouls; the people 
acknowledge it; they call him THEIR 
rector; and they learn under ſuch an in- 
fluence to think as he thinks, to act as he 
does, and to copy him as an example and 
pattern of life. 


Methinks I ſee the good man taking his 
evening walk; now calling in upon his 
humble, now on his more opulent neigh- 
bours; adapting his diſcourſe to their re- 
ſpective ſituations; and leaving both in good 
humour with themſelves, and pleaſurable 
ſenſations produced in the mind lifted up 
by condeſcending goodneſs to a level of 
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friendly intercourſe with him, whom they 
love and reſpe& as their conductor and 
guide through this world to a better. Re- 
gularity and decency reign in general 
through a pariſh, the ſpiritual concerns of 
which are ſo adminiſtered: and, if a village 
orator, as is ſometimes the caſe, endeavour 
to lead the reſt awry; the rector is at hand, 
and the influence of his character and his 
knowledge aiding each other, he will gain 
an eaſy victory, and ward off the miſchief 
that might otherwiſe be widely diffuſed. 


To a man, whoſe heart is warm in 
the ſacred cauſe of religion, which at a 
day like this ſo alarmingly languiſhes, the 
picture I have drawn mult be a pleaſing, 

and to my own knowledge it is not a ſin- 
| gular one; and we want not ſuperiors in 
the Church, whoſe zeal would animate them 
to remunerate ſuch an original. But the 
misfortune 1s, merit 1s too apt to veil its 
head in the ſhades of obſcurity : and, how- 
ever excellent may be the prelate's heart ; 
his eye, we know, is human, and cannot 
pervade the corner of every deep recels ; 
and hence we are apt unjuſtly to exclaim 
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at the neglect of patient merit, and the 
partialities of ſupercilious power. But I 
am not writing a panegyric: I am ſure, 
I ſhall not be accuſed of it: the object of 
theſe pages is of a very difterent tendency. 
Yet at the ſame time, in regard to the other 
extreme, with the candid, -I truſt from 
cenſure I ſhall paſs equally free. I write not 
to expoſe, but to reform: nor is there a 
character in the following pages, of which I 
could not produce the original. 


Of the great neglect of the aut I am 
preſſing on the Clergy, and of the high 
importance of it, none are more ſenſible 
than the Biſhops themſelves. The utility, 
the N hep of parochial reſidence, is the 
burden of every charge from Canterbury 
to Llandaff. But I know not how it hap- 
pens ; it generally proves a recommenda- 
tion pro forma, and paſſes off like a viſi- 
tation dinner. The truth is, modern 
Biſhops have not that weight and influence 
with their Clergy they ought to have, 
and which might be expected : pity it is 
not otherwiſe: and it is almoſt an inex- 
plicable difficulty to point out a reaſon, 
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why they have not. There have been 
times, when Prelates conſidered their pre- 
ferments (like the oakes on their eſtates) as 
their own abſolute and real property, and 
laid living upon living, dignity upon dig- 
nity, on the aſinine “ ſhoulders of their 
own relations; who, bending under the accu- 
mulated burthens, were almoſt ready, to 
cry out, Ohe!” while, notwithſtanding 
the ſolicitations of conſcience, they had not 
a heart to doit; but ſtill continued to 
ſtick cloſe to a father's, and uncle's, or good 
couſin's ribs, till “ plena cruoris hirudo.” 
— Not ſuch the prelates of the preſent day : 
ſweet peace of mind be theirs: who have 
been known to diſſipate the clouds with 
which adverſity ſometimes obſcures the 
brighteſt rays of genius, and to call mo- 


deſt merit from the ſhades of obſcurity ! 


And may the tribute of fair fame perpetu- 
ate his memory,who could lay his hand upon 
his breaſt, and ſay, he never felt himſelf 
more embarraſſed, than, when his prefer- 
ments became vacant, to diſcover how to 
diſpoſe of them in the manner that might 


* Seca ludicrous print, The Aſs loaded with Preferment, 
—which alluced to a certain dean not of the pre- 
ſent dav. 
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be moſt acceptable to the Divine Being 
who committed them to his truſt *! 

But this by way of digreſſion. Now let 
us return to our ſubje& of parochial re- 


ſidence. We have already ſeen the good 
effects of it in the pariſh above deſcribed: 


which, though a rare ſight, I can aſſure 
the reader was a real deſcription; and 


which, but for certain reaſons, I would not 
| heſitate to point out. Let my courteous 
reader carry the impreſſion of it on his 
mind ; while I preſent him with a different 


proſpect. There are two or three villages 


in a range,—they are in my mind's eye, 


and I will ſuppoſe my reader at my elbow, 


while I point them out to him. And firſt 
let me advert to Claypole ; the rector of 
which lives at a village about twelve miles 


off, where there are four pariſhes in a 


circle; and as, in ſpeed of reading, he will 
diſtance the reader of the temple, and out: 
ſtrip a minor Canon of St. Pauls; he can 
ſerve the four churches in a day, and 
make nothing of it: and thereby, after 


* dee Biſhop Porteus's Life of Archbiſhop Secker. 
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paying his own curate, he puts not leſs than 
40l. a year in his pocket. 


The vicar of the next church, which raiſes 
its ſpiring top between the two hills, is Mr. 
Giles. No man knows the value of a bullock 
better than he does; or taſtes with greedier 
eye the brown beauties of a field of corn. 
He has a reſident curate on his vicarage, 
and keeps a maid ſervant in the yicarage 
houſe, where he ſleeps once in a fortnight 
or three weeks, by way of keeping reſidence. 
I with he would keep a man, rather than 
a maid ſervant there ; for it is a ſubject, 
on which the girls giggle and laugh, and 
every one we know is ready to “ pick a 
hole in a clergyman's coat.” The doctor 
however, has always paſſed for a very pious 
man ; though he likes a farm yard better 
than a church-yard. And by this manœuvre, 
he conceives that he keeps reſidence, and 
cheats the devil: and he alſo keeps, what he 


thinks a much better thing than reſidence, 
a good farm in his hands. He is enabled by 


plenty of money to manage it well;and all the - 
farmers round give brother Giles the nick- 
name, taken from the well-known ſign on 


. 
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Bagſhot Heath, of the GOLDEN FaRM Ex. 
Farmer Giles however acts with much 
more propriety than his neighbour, farmer 
Hubblebub; who does not even keep up 
the mummery of reſidence by keeping in 
the houſe a fille de Chambre. 


The church you ſee in the valley with 
a few ſtraggling houſes round it, and the 
parſonage adjoining in a lamentable ſtate 
of dilapidation, boaſts an opulent rector: 
who, having an eſtate at a little diſtance 
from it, and on that eſtate an elegant man- 
ſion houſe, has left his mouldering parſo- 
nage to the reſidence of his curate, with 
a wife and ſeven {ſtarved children; whoſe 
poverty exhibits itſelf in the wretched ap- 
pearance of his habitation. As to the 
doctor, he troubles himſelf little about it, 
or about the acres, which in a ſlovenly un- 
fenced ſtate ſurround it. The charming 
idea of property endears to him his own 
houſe. and acres ; theſe engroſs his atten- 
tion : while he regards with inattention and 
indifference thoſe poſſeſſions, which his 
death at fartheſt muſt ſeparate: from his 
family ; or new promotion, that through the 
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intereſt of a certain great man, who is every 
ſeventh year his humble ſervant for his vote 


and intereſt at a parliamentary election, he 


every day expects, may move him a little 
higher, and a little ſooner than his laſt and 
grand promotion; which, however ſerious 
and ſolemn, ſeems leaſt to engage his at- 
tention. 


Take my glaſs, and you may very clearly 
diſtinguiſh the church, and parſonage 


houſe adjoining to it, the laſt of the range 


of villages I pointed out to you. The 
church you obſerve has a pleaſing, though 
antique appearance. Its ivy-mantled walls 
I like; but the old diamond-cut and 
broken windows ſhew that the parſon does 
not pay it quite ſo much attention, as he 
does his parſonage houſe, which, as you 
ſee, is in good preſervation ; and though 


on a large ſcale, I aſſure you is not more 


than proportionate to the value of the 
living. The rector reſides there a full 


month in the year. Vou have heard, I 
make no doubt, of Anſty's Bob Jerome; the 


rector of that pariſh is the very man. He 
zeſides, as I told you, a whole month in 
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the year; and that month is September. 
I mean, it was September; but the laſt Act 


of Parliament reſpecting partridge ſnooting 


has a little altered Bob's time of reſidence, 
which entirely depends on the ſhooting 
ſeaſon. And Bob, till the Legiſlature ſhall 
think fit again to alter that ſeaſon, very 
regularly enters on his parochial duty 
about the middle of September; and about 
the middle of the next month, that is, as 
ſoon as he has collected his Michaelmaſs 
tithes, as regularly leaves it. The farmers, 
it is the object of theſe pages to ſhew, do 
not do well without a rector: but it 
muſt be ingenuouſly owned, that Bob's far- 


mers do not much better with one. For, 


in the firſt place, he comes, as it were with 
a writ of inquiry into the value of their 
induſtry, the product of their crops, and 
the increaſe of their cattle: and in the 
next, Bob's ſundays are chiefly occu- 
pied in riding over their corn fields, and 
plats of turnips, with a brace or two of 
pointers at his horſe's tail; in queſt of co- 
veys, the ſlaughter of which is to form the 
buſineſs of the remaining ſix days of the 
week. 2 85 il} SEI 4 
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Why ſo good a houſe, ſo valuable a 
living, ſo pleaſant a ſpot, ſhould not have 


charms to engage a rector's longer reſidence, 


if the reader ſhould be ſolicitous to know, 
a {ſketch of Mr. Jerome's character will 
ſatisfy him. Bob is a fine, lively, ſprightly 
fellow; his ſtudies have been more em- 
ployed on the works of Heber and Hoyle, 
than of his nameſake Jerome; his pleaſures 
are the board of green cloth, and the chace, 
chequered at the tithing ſeaſon with a ſingle 
month of gunnery. During the other eleven 
months of the year, Bob drives with the 
tide. In the ſeaſons at Bath, both the card 
and billiard table, as well as the ball room, 
would be ſenſible of a chaſm, if he were 
not there. His winters he ſpends in town ; 
in the morning never fails, if the morning 


be fine, to curvette it in Hyde Park; on 


his tavern dinner he expends a curate's 


common ſubſiſtence of a week ; on his 


evening regale, I will not attend him to 
it, but I ſhould gueſs a great deal more. 
In the ſummer, when the town begins to 
clear, Bob in London, like the clerk of 
his pariſh in church, is the laſt that quits 
it. He then ſwills perhaps with my Lord 
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17 
his uncle for a month on veniſon; and 
from one watering place to another, con- 
trives to daſn through the remainder of the 
ſummer. In the meantime what becomes 


of Mr. Jerome's pariſh !—in general, pretty 


much the ſame as becomes of the three 


other pariſhes in the range, to which 
I pointed. The people deſpiſe their parſon, 
neglect their church, ſome become drunk- 
ards, ſome atheiſts, others attend the me- 
thodiſt meetings, others warm their zeal 
in the cold baptiſtery of the anabaptiſt, and 
all acquire a growing averſion to the eſta- 
bliſhed church. 


But, it may be ſaid, all curates are not 
alike : and it is granted. But as to the 
grand buſineſs of doing good in their re- 
ſpective pariſhes, all curates are pretty 
much of a ſpeed ; with an exception that 


now and then happens of a conſcientious 


methodiſt, who, undertaking to do the duty 

at an inferiour price, ſteals a march into 

the pariſh, and by indefatigable induſtry 

in ſome meaſure counterbalances his want 

of influence. But as ſoon as that is found 

out, the whole rookery about him are on 
C 
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the wing; nor ever ceaſe their croakings, 
till they have ſo ſtunned the ears of their 
dioceſan, with the regard due to the 
peace of the church,” that, for his own 
peace, he finds himſelf reluctantly obliged 
to diſmiſs from his dioceſe a man, who fills 
his church with ſtrays from other pariſhes 
by a conſtant and earneſt attention to his 
duty, perhaps too by the irregularity of 
preaching without notes, and explaining 
ſcripture truths in a manner that may be 
beſt underſtood by thoſe whom 1t concerns 
to underſtand them. And thoſe caſes are 
almoſt too few to create the exception J 
premiſell to a general rule; by which, as 
far as my obſervation has led me, curates 
IJ am inclined to think may be compen- 
diouſly divided into two claſſes; the buck 
parſon in hs Nee as is the humourous 
term among them; and old Welchman's 
yarn- ſtockinged tribe, Liberis magis, 
quam libris auclos.“ I 


Tphe claſs of buck parſons generally con- 
ſiſts of idle diſſipated fellows of colleges, 
thoſe peſts of academic diſcipline, and diſ- 

grace of opulent foundations; who carry 
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into the country all the vices of the univer- 
ſity ; and do harm in a ſimilar manner 


but in a much greater degree, with the poor 


militia ſoldiers, who, on their return to 
their reſpective pariſhes, import all the 


vices of the camp. Of this claſs is Mr. 


Scutt, ſo nicknamed by the more ſerious 
part of the vicinity from his cuſtom of 
wearing his hair rolled up behind in a ſin- 


gle ſmall curl, reſembling nothing ſo much 


as the tail of a bucking rabbit. But the 
young parſon, appriſed of his name, and 
feeling the ridicule of it, has been lately 
cropped: the name however til] lives, 
and with the name © heret arundo !” Mr. 
Scutt, is fellow of College, and was 
in the univerſity the intimate friend -of Mr. 
Jerome; their ſtudies were the ſame, ſo 
were their pleaſures and their aſlociates. 
Their inclinations are ſtill the ſame, but 
ſerome has it in his power, as we have 
ſeen, to give full ſcope to his; while Scutt 
is contented to purſue his own in a more > 


contracted ſphere. His friend Jerome com- 
pliments him with the uſe of a hunter; 


which admits him occaſionally to the ta- 
bles of all the {quires, ſquiretts, and ſquirts 
EY 
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in the country. And, what renders him 


ſtill more welcome there, he was member 


of the catch club in the univerſity, and 
can roar an admirable catch or glee. He 
drinks, and ſmiles, and laughs, and dan- 
ces, he is the box vivant of the men, and the 
humble ſervant of the ladies. He is every 
where at home, but no where more ſo 
than at Mr. Muſhroom's. This gentleman 
ranks in the third claſs, in which I ran- 
ged rural opulence, that of the ſquirts. 
He is a conſiderable tenant of Mr. Haw- 
thorn, who with, an eye to the repreſenta- 
tion of the county, and emulous of the 
title of a RARE landlord, by letting his 
eſtates at half their value, creates the ſwarm 
of milcreants, who are the great monopo- 
liſers of corn, and tyrants of the village; 
the rich and purſe- proud farmers. Mrs. 
Mufhroom, Who makes no more butter, 
who breeds no more fowls than is neceſſary 
for the conſumption of her own family, 
has nothing to do with the dairy, and with 
a row of clots elms blocks from her view 
the ſight, as ſhe hath long eraſed from her 
mind the ideas, of a farm-yard. Reading 
is her pride, and novels her delight. For 
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muſic too the has a taſte: which Miſs, who 


is juſt returned from the boarding ſchool, 
and there learned to thrum a tune on the 
harpſichord, every day improves. There 
Mr. Scutt is always an acceptable gueſt; ; 
there he is in a manner domeſticated. The 
ſquirt has always a brace of good hunters 
in the ſtables; and on the days, that Lord 
Nimrod's hounds are out, Mr. Scutt ich 
dom fails to call on and attend. Mr. Muſh: 
room to the field. The labours of the 
day are always compenſated. with a good 
dinner: after which Mis. Muſhroom tinkles 
a tune, Mr. Scutt with his vocal pipe ac- 
companies it, and Mrs. Muſhroom lan- 
guiſhes at the melting notes; till the ſquirt 
tired and drunk, and Miſs, ſleepy. and 
ſqueamiſh, move off to bed; and the even- 
ing concludes in a game at—piquet, be- 
tween Mrs. Muſhroom and Mr. Scutt. 


Pity, that with all the muſical talents 
of Mr. Scutt, the pſalmody of his Church 
ſhould be ſo much negleted.! But it 
ſhortens the ſervice, to have , no, ſinging: 


and the ſhorter the ſervice the better, thinks 


Mr, Scutt. He has perſuaded the head 
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farmer's daughter, that it is ſo. And he 
boaſts that he does not deſpair ere long of 


convincing her, that preaching and praying 


are as unneceſſary as ſinging ; and as Miſs 
Barleymow gives'the caſt to the parith, 
he expects ſoon to make as thorough a 
ſinecure of the curacy, as Mr. Jerome 


makes of the living. I muſt however ob- 
ſerve, in juſtice to Mr. Scutt, that he ſays 


this in jeſt; juſt as his friend Jerome did, 
when met by a neighbour with his dogs 
at his tail in ſervice-time, he obſerved that 
grocers never love plumbs. But thoſe 
and ſuch like ludicrous expreſſions, how- 
ever inoffenſively intended, the reverend 
clerics will permit me to ſay, have with 
the common people a very different effect 
from what their wit and humour migbt 
ſuſ pect; lie nugæ in 1 tor — 


I am free to own, it 1s not Citing 
that every curate of a pariſh ſhould be 


a fellow of a college : but, upon inquiry, 
let us try whether the religious ſtate of a 


pariſh be much promoted by one of a dif- 
ferent character. Mr. Yarnſtockings is a 
very — kind of man, as the ſequel of 
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his conduct will evince: but he was a 
hireling and poor, and therefore wanted 
influence and reſpect. It was alſo. known 
by his parithioners, that, as ſuch, whenever 
he could obtain a better curacy, he would 
leave them: and of courſe he could not 
polleſs that confidential regard, which 
ſhould always ſubſiſt between a paſtor and 
his flock; and which between the curate 


of a. pariſh and his pariſhioners never can 
do. 1 | | 


The ſaving knowledge of Mr. Double- 
chin, for that was the rector's name, had 
contrived formerly to have the pariſh of 
Dovedale ſerved by a neighbouring cler- 
gyman for 3o/. a year: but as the improve- 
ments in agriculture had doubled the va- 
lue of the living ſince he was firſt inſti- 
tuted to it. and an ugly Act of Parliament 
called more loudly on him for an increaſe 
of ſtipend, he made a virtue of neceſſity, 
and a boaſt of paying a reſident curate 500. 
per annum, out of a living that did not pro- 
duce more than 700. How Mr. Doublechin, 
with his moderate pretenſions of charac- 
ter, wormed himſelf into a living of that 
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magnitude, is, gentle reader, a matter of 
no concern either to you or me. There 
are many ways of getting preferment, and 
ſome very bye ones. In the preſent inſtance, 
Mr. Doublechin has a living of 7oo!l. a 
year, and Mr. Varnſtockings a curacy of 
50/. Both are ſatisfied, and fo far all is well. 
With the private characters of thoſe gen- 


tlemen we have nothing to do, I will 


therefore only obſerve of Mr. Varnſtock- 
ings, that he had a good ſchool- education, and 
was ordained by a Welch Biſhop, as one 
who might do well enough for a Welch cu- 
racy ; that he himſelf afterwards thought he 
might do well enough for an Engliſh one, 


and as 50/. a year, are better than 15, he 


left the barren mountains of Wales for the 
more fertile vales of England. And now 
let us look into the ſtate of Religion, for 
that is our concern in the pariſh of Dove- 
dale, under the auſpices of Mr. Double- 
chin, and the conduct of his worthy cu- 
rate : for Mr. Yarnſtockings, as far as his 
abilities and his learning went, was a very 
worthy character. 


4 


There was nothing particular in the 
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condition of the pariſh. The great far- 


mers were rich and proud, the little far- 
mers ſelfiſh and ſordid, the labourers op- 
preſſed and poor. Mr. Doublechin ſaw 
them once a year, when he gave his pa- 
riſhioners a dinner, and received his tithes. 
Mr. Varnſtockings's abilities were not of the 
firſt ſize ; his learning was rather circum- 
{cribed, and it may be reaſonably conceived, 
out of an income of 5o/. a year he had not 
much money,/ wherewith to aid it by the 
purchaſe of books. Mr. Doublechin, who 
was no fooner inſtituted to the living, than 
he deſerted it, and viſited his flock once a 
year, not to inſtruct, but to fleece them, 
was their object of deteſtation. The rea- 
ſoning of the pariſhioners, (handed down 
from an illumined farrier, the bell-wether 
of the pariſh, which run like lightning 
through every degree, from him who paid 

tithes to him who thrathed in the barn,) 
was, that if attendance on the Church 
claimed as a duty on any, it claimed 
principally and eſpecially on the rector, 
who drew from it an ample revenue: but 
he had deſerted it: and if they could more 
agreeably or profitably amuſe themſelves, 
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than by going to Church, how could they do 
better then follow ſo good a precedent, and 
deſert it as their paſtor had done. Hence 
the great and opulent farmers ſpent their 
Sunday mornings in the diverſions of the 
field, and the reſt of the day over the bottle. 
The little farmer paſſed his Sabbath at 
the ale-houſe. The labourers theirs at quoite 
and foot-ball. | 


Poor Yarnſtoekings was hurt at all this: 
he preached againſt ſuch breach of duty; 
but, alas! his preachment was a mere wall- 
lecture. He privately admonithed : but it 
is the common infirmity of human nature 
to eſtimate the value of advice, not by its 
intrinſic worth, but according to the worth, 
and wealth, and conſequence of the perſon 
that gives it: —and who will ſuppoſe that 
the farmer, who eats roaſt beef and can 
drink his bottle of port, will pay much 
deference to the advice of a-man, to whom 
a cup of ale is a luxury? Such was exactly 
the caſe with Mr. Yarnſtockings, and his 
pariſhioners ; who, whenever he began to 
proſe, as they termed it, anſwered him with 
an oath, or the more facetious of them 
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with a piece of bawdry. Taught by thoſe 
retorts his want of influence, he at length 
forbore his reproofs : and, when the purſe- 
- proud farmer invited him to dinner, from 
the ſilence of reproof he proceeded to a 
ſſmile of approbation at the hackneyed 
ſcraps of indecency ; and grew callous, even 
to the ſcurrilities he heard laviſhingly em- 
ployed ; for it is a darling ſubject with the 
gentry of that claſs, againſt the clergy. I 
will not ſay that the curate altogether 


liked it; but to bear with it, was the con- 


ditional purchaſe of a good dinner at 


Dovedale ; and a good dinner was an ob- 


Jet to poor Varnſtockings, who had no 
other way to procure one. than by accom- 


modation. And, at length, neither oaths 


nor nonſenſe, ſuch is the force of habit, 
gave the poor curate half ſo much uneaſi- 


neſs, as a ſchiſm ſhop that was opened in | 
the pariſh by a methodiſt preacher ; who, 


taking advantage of the profligate ſtate of 
it, had erected a conventicle there : and per- 
ſeverance obtained him ſucceſs. The pariſh 
of courſe became divided between atheiſts 
and enthuſiaſts; and which hate the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church moſt, it is very difficult 
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And now, gentle reader, in this miſerable 
ſtate of things, what meaſures was poor 


Varnſtockings to purſue? I really think 


he took the very beſt that could be adopted. 
He preſented to Mr. Doublechin the ſtate 
of his pariſh ; and humbly craved his ad- 
vice. The rector's anſwer is a beautiful ſpe- 
cimen of clerical Laconiciſm, and of the eaſy 


ſeat on which a dignified eccleſiaſtic ſits. 


Oh, tis a charming thing to go to heaven, 
lolling in ſome ſnug Chathedral on a crim- 
ſon velvet cuſhion! 


« My good curate, 


I am ſorry for the account 
« you give of my pariſh, and more for your 
e uneaſineſs about it. For if the people will 
be, they muſt be , and neither 
& you, nor I, can help it. But ſo long as they 
pay their tithes, and I your ſtipend, as 
regularly as we both do; there is ſome 
«* conſolation to be derived from Dovedale 
“ both by you and me: 


„ Your faithful rector, 
«©.DoxNNABY DOUBLECUIN.” 


* 
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Might I on this occaſion be permitted 
to add a word reſpecting pluralities ; I 
would obſerve, that the original intent of 
diſpenſations to hold more livings than 
one was the remuneration of extraordinary 
learning and merit. And accordingly there 
is a form of examination, I believe, even 
to this day, required of thoſe who apply 
to the archbiſhops for ſuch diſpenſations. 
But the examination required is of ſuch 
a nature, that I can not ſay I ever heard 
of one ſingle individual, that had learning 
and merit enough to obtain a paſſport into 
holy orders, who had not alſo enough of 


both to obtain a diſpenſation to hold as 


many livings, as he had learning and 
merit enough to procure. On this point 
however, I expreſs myſelf with diffidence ; 


ſuch rejections may have taken place, and 


I not have been acquainted with them. 
And I think the more diffidently ; ſuch diſ- 
penſing power being placed in the hands 
of two the moſt independent members of 


the Church. Yet I am ſorry to ſay, I have 


the misfortune to know ſome pluraliſts not 
veryconſpicuous either for learning or merit. 
Nor do I conceive it poſſible for a man 
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poſſeſſed of a moderate ſhare of either, to 
have laughed off, as Mr. Doublechin did, 


a complaint of ſo folemn a nature, and ſo 
ſeriouſly and properly urged. But the truth 
is, that, in ſpite of all the exertions of many 
excellent prelates, diſſipation, ignorance, 
and illiterature are as likely to ſucceed in ob- 
taining, I with not better calculated to pro- 


cure, wo livings, than merit, learning, and 


ſtudy : and if a diſpenſation to hold them, 
be as eaſily obtained, as the preſentations 
to them ; we muſt expect in high prefer- 
ments to ſee many a Doublechin. 


But to leave this opulent rector, and his 
humble curate, to their reſpective ſubjects 
of conſolation, I cannot forbear obſerving 
in general, how wonderful it is, that this 
buſineſs of watching over the ſouls of his 


pariſhioners by proxy, does not ſit more 


heavy on the conſcience of a pampered 


pluralift, than it uſually appears to do. 


Cuſtom however, that makes all things 
eaſy, will account for this. And the cuſ- 


tomary practice of non-reſidence is much 
more prevalent, than the generality of my 


readers are aware. Of this an experiment, 
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which I made for the gratification of my own 
curioſity, will afford an extraordinary proof. 
I placed the fulchrum of my compaſs on a 
ſingle ſpot, and drew a circle of ten mules 
round it; in which circumference I counted 
fifty non-reſident rectors and vicars. This 
practice of diſcharging by proxy the moſt 
important duty of the moſt ſacred truſt, 
that can be to any man committed, ſeems 
peculiar to this country, in the extent in 
which it is here practiſed. I have not 
ſeen it in any Roman Catholic country; 
I have not ſeen it in any Calviniſtical ſtate. 
It appears to be a peculiar privilege of the 
Clergy of the Church of England ; a pri- 
vilege pregnant with enormous evils both 
to Religion and to the realm. I will not 
pretend to account for the great latitude, 


in which ſuch indulgence 1s allowed : but 


it is certain, that many of our preferments 
are ſold, or bartered away. The perſons 
that ſo obtain the poſſeſſion of them, regard 
them as their property, and not as a charge, 
Thoſe, who ſell or barter them away, 
conſider them in the ſame light. And this 
intereſt or that intereſt, obtained with 


this or that great man, whether, made 
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directly to him, or indirectly through another 
great man, procures ſuch indulgence for 
one, two, or three. And the indulgence 
ſo granted becomes a precedent; of which 
four, five, and ſix avail themſelves. And 
at laſt a general defiance is bidden to 


thority. 


But the Biſhop's eye, it hath been already 
obſerved, cannot be in every corner of an 
_ extenſive diocefe : which is very true, and 
fuggeſts a ſubject of regret, that any part 
of our Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment ſhould 
have fallen into diſuſe, which is much the 
caſe with the rural Deans ; whoſe office is 
very uſeful in communicating to the Biſhop 
or his Archdeacon whatever may occur in 
his diſtrict, liable to cenſure, or worthy of 
commendation. They would be very uſe- 
ful too in another inſtance, in which 
Biſhops, uſing all the circumſpection which 
J 'am perſuaded they do, are very liable 
to be impoſed on. The caſe, to which I 
allude, is that of teſtimonials. A Biſhop 
cannot be ſuppoſed to know the private 
character of every individual clergyman 
in his dioceſe: but, by directing his Areh- 
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deacon to write to the Dean of the diſtrict, 
he would always be made acquainted with 
it; and till the office of rural Deans be re- 
eſtabliſhed, I would earneſtly recommend 
the ſtrict reſidence of the e ee 


which, if I be not much miſinformed, 
e neglected. 


And now, to return to my lubject: from 
the falſe eaſe in which we left Mr. Double- 
chin, 1 will beg my reader 8 advertion to 
ſome non-reſidents of a different deſcrip- 
tion; whoſe reſpective pleas I will juſt men- 
tion, and leave him to make his own re- 
flections on them. And firſt Mr. Pom- 
poſo's fate has thrown him, it is true; into 
a very valuable living; but it is in a ſpot, 
where nobody lives: and, as he has been 
uſed to genteel ſociety, he has taken a 
houſe in a vicinity where that is to be met 
with; from whence he rolls down to his 
Church once a month in his carriage, to 


take his forplice fees, and preach a frigid 
{ermon. | 


Mr. Plod is ſomewhat nearer the mark 
of duty, than we obſerved Mr.  Hubblebub 
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to be, or even than Mr. Giles. Vet Mr. 
Plod muſt be told, that a languid preach- 
ment once a week, pro forma, 1s the pooreſt 


part of a clergyman's parochial duty. He 
has got a very large farm with a very good 


houſe upon it, and near his own pariſh. 


There, while in his brown fuſtian, he, ſix 
days in the week, overlooks his dung cart 
and his threſhers, he can in his own church 
gabble over a ſermon on the ſeventh, and 
{ave the expenſe of a curate ; with the fur- 
theradvantage of letting his parſonage houſe 


to the overſeer, for the accommodation of 


the paupers. 


The parſonage houſe on Mr. Whiffles's 


living, is too large for him; and he alſo 


finds, that he can indulge his whims in 
lodgings, in another pariſh, with greater 
liberty than he can with propriety do in 
his own. And he can do the occa- 
ſional duty of his pariſh as well, living 
where he will; as he could have done, 


if he lived where he ought. His clerk has 


the cue, and always knows where to find 
him; and can ferret him out when wanted, 
to bear away funeral trophies, or to pocket 
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a licence fee. Jocund and gay, he ſpouts 
a ſermon to his pariſhioners on the Sunday ; 
and hangs up his gown on a peg in the 
veſtry till the Sunday following, when he 
repeats his hebdomadal taſk. | 


Mr. Careleſs obſerves, that, in living with 
his pariſhioners, he will be obliged to aſ- 
ſociate with them : and that he holds to be 
more than he bargained for, when he 
took the living. He, for, his own part thinks 
the clergyman and his pariſhioners agree 
beſt at a diſtance ; and therefore has taken 
a ſnug houſe at a little diſtance from them, 
and once a week mounts his pulpit for 
their edification. 


But to all theſe non-reſident gentry, I 
mult repeat the burden of the page; and 
tell them, that the firſt duty they owe their 
reſpective pariſhes is neglected ; that to aſ- 
ſociate occaſionally with their pariſhioners, 
to call in upon them, to be. at hand to 
relieve the wants of thoſe who may have 
wants, to give advice to thoſe who perhaps 
may need it, to ſpend in the pariſh the 
money they draw from it; thefe are 
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duties of their nigh office, of their importan 
charge, which will tend to conciliate their 
pariſhioners to them, and win their reſpect 
and regard : and, when once that point is 
gained, every thing their paſtor recommends, 
his private advice, his public inſtruction, will 
be received with additional impreſſion by 
hearts warm with: affectionate eſteem for 
him, and aſſured of his intereſted zeal for 
their happineſs, both in this world and the 
next. And I will further add, that a houſe 
too ſmall, or a houſe too large, or no houſe 
at all, is ho excuſe, either in the forum of 
law ort conſcience, for non-reſidence. If 
the houſe be too ſmall, or too large, a fa- 
culty is never refuſed, to contract or enlarge 
it. And if there be no houſe at all upon 
the living, the incumbent is compellable 
to build one. And now. tell me, Reverend 
Sirs, is any of the pleas I have above al- 
luded to a fufficient excuſe for non-reſi- 
dence? Is a twopenny ſermon, picked up 
from a pamphlet ſtall, ill applied to your 
congregation; gutted and garbled, to diſ- 
guiſe it; and read to your audience with 
as much /ang froid, as you would read a 


newſpaper, a diſcharge of the duty you 


3 
owe your, parith, equal | to thoſe obligations 
I have juſt mentioned, and to a number 


of other little attentions which 1 torbear to 
enlarge on ? 


Since I am on the ſubject of ſermons, I 
cannot but expreſs my ſurpriſe, that the 
regular clergy do not cultivate the art of 
extempore preaching more then they ſeem 
inclined - to do. Could they conceive the 
very different effect, that a ſermon delivered 
memoriter, and thereby apparently at lcaſt 
from the heart, and a diſcourſe read from 
their ſermon book, has upon their audience; 
we ſhould find extempore: preaching much 
more common than it is. When I would 
eſtabliſh a general truth, I like to illuſtrate 
it by a particular example. Go then, good 
reader, to a circle in Moorhelds, and hear 
a change on half a, dozen words rung ex- 
tempore for an hour; and from thence 
paſs to a Church, and attend even Dr. 
Duval, reading from his book the moſt 
elegant diſcourſe, even that learned Doctor 
could compoſe, accompanied with all the 
faſcinating charms of external eloquence, 
of which he is fo complete a maſter; and 
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I will ſtake the truth of my obſervation on 
the different impreſſion, made on the minds 
of their reſpective congregations, by Dr. 
Duval and a methodiſt preacher. 


But however great an advocate I am for 
the reſidence of the clergy, there is one 
inſtance in which the breach of the duty 
is attended with fewer ill conſequences, than 
the obſervance of it. I mean not the caſe 
of a profligate and immoral clergyman. 
In all profeſſions, there are ſuch characters; 
and, without a miracle, there muſt be ſuch 
among the clergy. But it would be unfair 
from the abuſe of character, to argue 
againſt the uſe it. I believe there to be 
fewer characters of this deſcription among 
the clergy, than in any- other profeſſion 
whatever. Pity that there ſhould be any ! 
The inſtance to which I allude is, where 
the clergyman 1s ſo unhappy as to be at 
variance with his pariſhioners on the ſubject 
of tithes, which diſputes are too frequent : 


but the fault, I am free to own, generally 


originates with the pariſhioners; ſince the im- 
provements, that have of late years taken 
place in grazing and agriculture, the real 
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value of livings is beyond calculation; and 
if the neceſſities of the clergyman oblige 
him to attend rather cloſely to thoſe con- 
cerns, diffatisfactions on the part of the 
pariſhioners are ſure to enſue. Firſt, they 
and their paſtor look cold on each other ; 
then theybreak off all intercourſe; and, from 
indifference and neglect, they proceed to 
inſults and affronts. He ſhuns their private 
company: they {hun his paſtoral inſtruc- 
tions. They thwart him; he ſets them at 
defiance. They finally reſort to what they 
think the moſt marked flights they can 
put upon him; and, (which is the moſt 
common way of expreſſing their contempt 
and diſlike) they never enter the church. 
And thus the paſtor, placed in the pariſh 
to feed the flock, becomes a 


« 'I wo-handed engine at the door,” 


to drive them from their paſturage. T 
with this inftance was a ſingular one; but 
it is neither a ſingular nor uncommon one: 
it unfortunately occurs in different parts 
of every county in the kingdom. 


Strange that the Legiſlature ſhould not 
yet have removed ſo great a bone of con- 
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tention ! ſure it cannot be impoſſible to hit 
upon a mode of commutation ; ſuch as may 

1ubſerve the great purpoſes of Religion, 
without injuring -the temporalities of it. 
To convert the ſtipend of the clergy to a 
money payment, and veſt their property in 
the funds, is the wickedeſt idea a profligate 
and unprincipled mind ever ſeriouſly con- 
ceived. A prelude to it was however, 
once brought forward, but juſtly ſcouted. 
The author of the project is every day 
ſinking into contempt; and it is unneceſ- 
ſary to warn my country againſt the deſigns 
of a ſingle individual, more diſtinguiſhed by 
low cunning than profound knowledge, 
by pliability to the bent of intereſt than 
ſolidity of judgment, more by pertneſs and 
plauſibility, than ſound reaſoning and ex- 
tenſive information. But I leave the man, 
and reſume the ſujet that introduced 
him. 


ru 


A corn rent has been propoſed, which 
was ſuggeſted by the cuſtom of colleges. 
There is no harm in it: but that is not 
ſaying much in favour of the project. In- 
deed there 1s only one general mode of 
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commutation, that would effectually remove 
the evil! complained :of in the payment 
which at preſent : ſupfiſts, and that is: a 
removal of. it from the tenant to tlie, land- 

lord. And the: mode I would propoſe is 
ſimply this: Let every: proprietor, of land 
be enabled to purchafe, and every: incum- 
bent obliged to ſell his tithes; the price 
to be fixed by an unintereſted jury, at the 
average price of land in the cbunty: and 
every proprietor may be enabled to make 
ſuch purchaſe by an Act of Parliament, 
which ſhould give a preference to mort- 
gages, for that purpoſe made, above all 
others. Then let the product of the monies 
ſo advanced be employed in the purchaſe 
of land to the required amount, or nearly 
to that amount, in whatever pariſh it might 
be met with; and the rent of that land, 
whether bought in one parcel or more, 
would form the value of the living. An 
objection, Jam aware, might be made to 
) this plan: and I know but one, which is, 
that would it throw too much land in mort- 
main. Iſcenot myſelf the weight of the objec- 
tion; but I know it would be eſteemed one. 

do not know that this mode of payment. 
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would be preferable to what tithes might 


be made: but it certainly is to the preſent 


manner of collecting them. The lately 


declared opinion of a very great man, whoſe 
opinion always claims reſpect, on the ſubject 
of tithes, was, that the mode of payment 
eſtabliſhed in them was ſo wile, reſpecting 
the purpoſe for which they were ordained, 
as to bear evident marks of God's own ap- 
pointment.” And with that great man I 
agree, that no mode of payment whatever 
has yet been conceived, ſo well calculated for 
the proviſion of an eſtabliſhed prieſthood, 
as that; vet experience ſhews us, that in 
the preſent ſtate of things in this country, 
it has its diſadvantages. If you can ſtrip it 
of thoſe diſadvantages, by altering the mode 
of collecting them; is there a reaſon why 
it ſhould not be done? I will propoſe 


what I conceive to be a poſſible means of 


effecting it; and will then proceed to 
conſider the only objection that I think 
can be juſtly urged againſt it. 


A clergyman is placed in charge of a 
pariſh, by his ſuperintendance and inſtruc- 
tion to contribute to the happineſs of it, 
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both in this world and the next. Now 
to give force to his inſtructions, ſurely the 
firſt ſtep is to conciliate the eſteem of his 
pariſhioners. And will it moſt conduce to, 
or obſtruct that purpoſe, to take from the 
poor the fruits of their induſtry, a tenth of 
their little property, of their potatoes, 
their apples, and their eggs : and from the 
rich, beſides all theſe, the tenth of their 
pigs, their lambs, their corn; in ſhort, of 
every increaſe of their paſturage, of every 
production of their farm? This, I fear, is 
generally found a very unſucceſsful way 
of obtaining their affection and eſteem. 
It may, and often does, rob them of both; 
but cannot poſſibly tend to conciliate them. 
It is true that the landlord ultimately pays 
it: but it is equally true, that you cannot 
perſuade the tenant that it is ſo. They 
feel it otherwiſe; and ſome cannot, and ſome 
will not, reaſon about it. 


But if the landlord do ultimately pay, 
and he knows he does; why might not 
that ultimate payment be made by him to 
the clergyman, as well as to the tenant ? 
Why ſhould not the decimal, the fair tenths 
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tenths of his property, be paid immediately 


by the land-owner; and he be thereby 


enabled to let his land tithe-free ? There is 


nothing the landlord ſo much withes; there 
is no payment he would make more cheer- 
fully. But what does the clergyman, by 
this exchange of payment, give up? He 


grves up the claim of the tithe he poſſeſſes 


on labour and induſtry : he gives up 
much leſs than the modern improvements 
of grazing and agriculture have within 
the laſt thirty years added to his benefice : 
he makes a ſmall ſacrifice of property, in 
order to live in eaſe and quietneſs, happy 
in the love, the reſpect, the ready ſervices 
of his parifhioners, He lives amongſt them, 
like the father of a family ; and they reſpect 
him as their friend and benefactor ; as 
their beſt benefactor, whoſe care and kind- 
neſs attend them through this world, and 
extend to a better. And ſhall a few poor 
paultry guineas a year be placed in compe- 
tition -with benefits ſuch as theſe ? It is a 
thort and eaſy mode of payment; it is not 
{ubject to thoſe irregularities to which a 
corn payment is liable ; it will always keeps 
its level with the value of property, as 
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well in the advance, as in the diminution 
of it; it is clear from all intricacies and 


embarraſſments; a fee- farm rent, payable 
out of an ample property. 


There is however, I will acknowledge, 
an objection behind, that has been ſup- 
poſed a very mighty one; which is, that it 
is liable to frauds. And ſo it is; but not 
more expoſed to them, than the preſent 
mode of collecting the tithes. At preſent, the 
farmer can, and often does, lead off from 
the ground his hay and corn by, night; 
and as frequently conceals his wool in his 
hay-loft, his granary, and cellars. How 
often are ſheep driven, before ſheering and 
lambing time, from titheable places to thoſe 
that are tithe-free ! Theſe arts, and various 
others. that. are continually practiſed, and 
which not only occaſion immediate injury 
to the clergyman, but alſo involve him in 
troubleſome and expenſive law-ſuits, Will 
{urely go far to remove the ſingle objec- 
tion of fraud in the value of the rents: and 
of ſuch frauds, when diſcovered, a ſmart: pe- 
nalty, charged on the landlord only, and 
the tenant's evidence made admifhible, 
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would be a powerful preventive. Greater 


apprehenſions have been entertained of theſe 


cColluſions, than they deſerve. What man 


of property, to ſay nothing of character, 
would lay himſelf open to the infamy of 
ſuch a proſecution, for the ſake of a little 
advance of rent! Such frauds are ſurely 
much leſs likely to be committed, than 
thoſe that I have obſerved are ſometimes 


practiſed by low and needy farmers ; and 


which, when diſcovered, are attended with 
neither fine nor infamy : they at worſt 
create a tranſient laugh among their fellow- 


£ pariſhioners, and at the ſame time win their 
approbation. 


If a commutation for tithes, leſs injurious 
to the intereſts of the clergy, that promiſes 
more permanency, more free from difficul- 
ties, more conducive to the purpoſes of 
Religion, can be pointed out, let 1t be pro- 
duced; there cannot be a properer time for 
it. We are informed of the purpoſed in- 
cloſures of heaths, and waſtes, and exten- 
five fens. The claims of the clergy, on 
thoſe occaſions, will be numerous and 


various; if the pariſhes contiguous to thoſe 
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Wcloſures, or ſuch as have an intereſt in them, 
are to be conſidered in their reſpective 
claims of tithes. If the lands incloſed are 
to be tithe- free; ſuch exemption will form 
a ground for continual frauds in the tithe- 
able pariſhes adjacent, of a nature too well 
known to need ſpecification. And I re- 
commend it earneſtly to country gentlemen, 
s well as to the clergy that may be con- 
cerned in them, to have the great concern 
of tithes ſettled, either by commutation, 
or a proper adjuſtment of reſpective claims, 
as little expoſed as poſſible to fraudulent 
practices, before they give their conſent | 
to the meaſures, or advance a guinea to- 

wards the execution 1 of them. 


Beſides heaths and fens, there 1s another 
kind of waſte lands, which, becauſe lying 
in little plats, have never been well con- 
ſidered, nor brought to their -proper ac- 
counts : I mean derelict land, gained from 
the fea. It has been the cuſtom of pro- 

prietors of lands fronting the ſeas, to 
claim the land which the ſea may have 
relinquiſhed oppoſite to their own, as their 
own property. Whereas I have no doubt 


of it being the real property of the Crown; 
and likewiſe I conceive a property which 
is: tithe-free. And if the Crown were to 
aſſert its right; and ſell thoſe lands tithe- 
free; in the large circumference of this 
iſland, it would produce an ample fund 
to the revenue, and be alſo a conſtant 
ſource of increaſing wealth. For it is well 
known, that wherever the ſea is beat off 
by mounds and banks; there ſhe recedes, 
Jeeking a more open way to expand her- 
ſelf in ſome other quarter. 5 


But to return from this digreſſion to 
the original purport of theſe reflections, 
which was the conſideration of the evils of 
non-reſidence, and the practice in which 
the opulent clergy indulge of watching over 
fouls by proxy; I would earneſtly recom- 
mend it to the Legiſlature to conſider of 
ſome remedy to ſo great and increaſing 
an evil. It is an object worthy of their in- 
terference, it is an evil in which good go- 
vernment is nearly concerned; it is a matter 
in which the intereſts of this world and 
the next are united. The reſpective Biſhop 
certainly has it in his power to compel 
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a vicar to reſidence; to which on his inſti- 
tution he takes an oath, with the ſaying 
clauſe of © ni aliter di iſpenſatum fuerit a Dio- 
ceſano.” If that diſpenſing clauſe were 
ſtruck out of the oath, or ſome ſpecific 
line drawn for the permiſſible exerciſe of 
the power which it veſts in the Biſhops ; 
it would in part remove the evils com- 
plained of, and give reſidents to the Vica- 
rages: and their Lordſhips, I am perſuaded, | 
would very readily give up a power, which 
they often exerciſe reluctantly; indulging 
an amiable diſpoſition to make thi ings as 
eaſy as they can to their inferiors, thou, zh 
ſometimes at the ſacrifice of what. may 
appear to them ſtrictly and rigidly. right. : 
With rectors, i it is otherwiſe: and if Biſhops | 
cannot compel them to reſidence, ET | 
a long, and troubleſome, and expenſive 
courſe of law ; if fines and penalties, ef- 
fectual to the purpoſe, cannot be levied; if 
marks of reprobation cannot be ſtamped 
on defaulters : ſome characters of diſtinc- 
tion might perhaps be conferr̃ed on reſident, 
clergymen, that might add to reſidence 
reſpect, and thereby contribute to promote 
it. Suppoſe for inſtance, a reſident” cler - 
E 
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gyman was to be ex officio a juſtice of 
the peace : I ſhould conceive the commiſſion 


would be as well filled, and the duties of 


it as well diſcharged, as by upſtart and 
purſe- proud farmers and graziers, always 


uneducated, generally ignorant, and Ulite- 


rate in the extreme. 


mn the free 3 of the ſubject 
theſe pages offer, I ground the liberty 1 
have. taken on religious principles, on an 
earneſt deſire to promote that ſacred cauſe ; 
which, according to his abilities and his 


ſphere, I hold at all times, eſpecially in 


ſuch diſaſtrous times as theſe, to be every 
Chriſtian” s duty. And having in the courſe 
of theſe. reflections ſtepped a little aſide, 
to point out to government what I conceive, 


with ſubmiſſion to ſuperior opinions, to 


afford an increaſed ſource of revenue; I hope 


I may withoutcenſure be permitted to recom- 
mend the re-eſtabliſhment of a certain order 
of Miniſters of Religion, which I have always 
thought to have been without ſufficient conſi- 
deration annihilated. And if the ſaving of 1 5, 
Or 20, ol. a year can be an object: it may 
be eaſily made good out of the ample fund 
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I have above ſuggeſted. The abolition 1 


allude to, is that of regimental chaplains. 


Whether it was ſanctioned by an Act 
of the Legiſlature, I pretend not to fay : I 
ſhould preſume not, becauſe I think there 
are, in both Houſes of Parliament, charac- 
ters, that would have entered their caveat 
againſt it. However uſeleſs theſe chaplains 
may have become, the fault hes intirely 
with the Colonels of the reſpective regi- 
ments. Their power of appointing them, 
and, after their appointment, of diſpenſing 
with reſidence, has been ſadly abuſed ; and it 
is bad reaſoning, from the abule of a thing 
to argue againſt the uſe of it: yet, ſuch I 
am afraid has been the mode of reaſoning, 
that was in this inſtance adopted. I do 
not hold Colonels of regiments to be the 
proper guardians of religious inſtitutions : 
J will, however, enter into no arguments 
on that article. The appointment of chap- 
lains is now taken from them, and a com- 
penſation has been made to them for the 
loſs of that valuable privilege: I think it 
may be better placed; and in the lols of 
their diſpenſing power in religious concerns, 
their military conſequence will, I conceive, 
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ſuffer no diminution : but leaving the Co- 
lonel under the chaſtiſement of a ſatyriſt 


of the laſt age, 


ce Bright parcel gilt with forty dead men's pay,” 
I will proceed in brief to ſtate my reaſons 


for the re-eſtabliſhment of the order of chap- 
lains. 


Reaſoning from what they ought to be, 
and what they might be, they are not the 
uſeleſs appendages to an army profligacy 
and ignorance may have repreſented, or 
aſſumed them. If obliged to attend their 
duty, they would have it in their power 
to do much good. They would be a check 
on the prophaneneſs and ribaldry, that 
often diſgrace the ſociety of uneducated 
military men; and by their admonitions, 
might diffuſe principles of Religion, where 
all muſt own they are ſadly wanted. And 
I will venture to ſay, that he, who has been 
taught to fear God more than man, will 
not make the worſe ſoldier on that account; 
that he, who hopes for happineſs in the next 
world, will not be the more afraid to quit 
this. I could give ſome inſtances in ſupport 
of this aſſertion, (for I am an old man, and 
an old ſoldier), in a ſet of men whom 
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I remember more than forty- years ago in 
our army in Flanders ; who, to the ridicule 
of many, would meet to ſing hymns in 
a barn or a ſawpit: and thoſe fellows, I 
will add, were always amongſt the firſt to 
court danger, and the laſt to quit their 
polts. 


If the chaplain's duty was ſcandalouſly 
neglected, by the connivance of the Colonel 
in ſuffering it to be made a ſinecure, in 
order to enhance the value of it; and any 
worthleſs clergyman was ſuffered to be ſent 
as deputy, and in that capacity to officiate 
for half a dozen regiments ; that evil might 
have been eaſily removed by a general 
order, that every chaplain ſhoyld perſo- 
nally attend his regiment, or ſell out, and 
reſign to one who would. It would be a 
ſtrange inference, to conclude, that, becauſe 
a man neglects his duty in an office he may 
hold, therefore the office itſelf is of no 
conſequence. At that rate, becauſe an in- 
cumbent will not reſide on his living, but 
leaves it to the care of a curate, who has 
perhaps, two or three more churches on 


his hands, we might argue againſt the uſe 
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of pariſn prieſts : or © becauſe a Biſhop may 


not Have confirmed in his diocefe for thoſe 
nine years paſt,” we might plead the inutility 


of the r order. 


Atheiſm, and its couſin-german Infi- 
delity, will, I hope, excuſe me, if, engaged 
as I am on the ſubject of Religion, I 
venture to hazard my opinion, that in abo- 
liſhing the order of regimental chaplains, 
government trod rather too near the foot- 
ſteps of our enlightenedGallican neighbours. 
The Roman poet imputed the evils of his 
diſtracted country to its impiety, in ſuffering 
the temples of their Gods, by their inat- 
tention to them, to moulder away : and 
thoſe, who may be better acquainted with 
Horace than I am, will not I believe charge 
him with religious enthuſiaſm. May not I 
therefore, without incurring the charge, 
attribute in ſome degree to the too haſty act 
that deprived the army of its religious Mi- 
niſters, the ill ſucceſs of our late conti- 
nental expeditions, which the Britiſh troops 
have experienced ? If the idea of divine 
viſitations be anile and vain ; I ſtand cor- 
rected: thinking otherwiſe, I aſk no 


3 | 
indulgence for the weakneſs * re- 


mark. 


I have this moment noticed a paragraph 
in the public prints; which ſays, © it is re- 
ported, that Lord Chatham will go Go- 
vernor of Bengal to India, and' that an 
Aſiatic Biſhop will accompany him.” While 
we have two Biſhops in ſo ſmall a part of 
our foreign territories, as our preſent poſ- 
ſeſſions in North America; it is ſomewhat 
extraordinary, that we ſhould not have one 
in our extenſive territories either in the Eaſt 
or Weſt Indies. Are Biſhops of no uſe ? 
I think otherwiſe. Elſe there is a vaſt 
revenue very uſeleſſly appropriated. I hope 
however, the rumour 1s not unfounded ; 
and that our rulers, in thoſe days of 
Atheiſm and Infidelity, will demonſtrate their 
attention to the intereſts of Religion, and 


the ſecurity of the Eſtabliſhed Church. 


* Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas. 
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